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THE SIEGE OF STRALSUND. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HE sun was rising slowly in the cloudless sky, and | their 
its rays were reflected by the dazzling brightness 


of the arms of a regiment of infantr 
up in the imperial camp, so as to form a 


camp, at least to the superficial observer. 
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straight rows of white tents, with their streamers 
and bannerets, the different groups of soldiers in all 
sorts of undress, chatting together while discussing 
morning meal, cleaning their arms, or cooking 
their food, in merry, or rather boisterous laughter, 


y that stood drawn | the neighing horses, the splendidly-equipped officers 


passage to | who rode or walked about—all this, in contrast 
the magnificent tent from whence the Duke of Fried- 


land issued his orders. It was a gay scene, this 


| With the dark foliage and darker stems of the 
_ trees, in the midst of which the camp was pitched, 
The | mado up a scene at once imposing and beautife} 
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And yet there was a great deal of sadness to be 
noticed. Look a little closer at these gay and 
laughing fellows, by whose lips the name of God 
is profaned in heedlessness or bravado. Is there nota 
shade of sadness in those eyes, and do not those lips, 
that laugh now, twitch in an unguarded moment as 
if in pain? If you fullowed that man’s thoughts, 
you would find that the little heart left to him was 
well-nigh breaking over the loss of some dear friend 
slain in yesterday’s encounter. Look at another. 
He has no sadness on his features; they express 
nothing but brutal contentment as he eyes the cup 
of wine with the look of a drunkard, and chuckles 
over the terrible blasphemies uttered by a neighbour. 
Observe a third. A whole history of dark crimes and 
God-forgetting wickedness lies in that face: it is a 
page full of revelations, one line of which would be 
enough to make the angels ween. 

Indeed, when looking at these men, one could not 
help thinking that the cause cannot have been very 
good or noble which drew so many to its standard 
whose very features spoke of a bad and lawless 
character. Some regiments, it is true, made an 
exception, composed as they were of young men 
of good families, their servants and dependants, who, 
inspired by religious zeal, and ambition to follow 
so victorious a general as Friedland, had exchanged 
their parental house for the camp. But, on the 
whole, Wallenstein’s army was composed of the 
scum of Germany. Robbers, murderers, thieves, 
deserters, heathens—everything —found a ready place 
there; aud as long as they conformed to his iron 
discipline, they were at liberty to practise their 
handicraft as hithertofore. 

The generalissimo’s tent was a magnificent struc- 
ture in the middle of the camp, under the shade of a 
large and spreading pine-tree. It was surrounded 
by a dozen other tents, which seemed to form a little 
camp by themselves, for they were enclosed by walls 
and a ditch, and before its openings or gateways 
sentries paced up and down with measured steps. 
At this moment, however, two lines of soldiers 
were drawn up on each side of the approach, and 
formed a long and glittering wall towards the 
city. It was evident that some one was expected. 
Let us enter the tent and acquaint ourselves with its 
inmates. ‘They may, perhaps, enlighten us. 

The tent is divided into three parts by thick curtains 
of tapestry. The first and largest is very simply 
and sparingly furnished. A rude table and a few 
chairs upon the naked floor are its contents. The 
second part presents a great contrast. The ground 
is covered by a soft carpet; the sides are hung 
with dark blue velvet,and the gold tassels, which 
hold up its graceful folds, pleasantly relieve the some- 

{ what sombre colour. A luxurious arm-chair in the 

; middle, and half-a-dozen costly settees on each side, 

place. round an oblong and equally costly table, 

| with inkstands and paper upon it: such is the furni- 

ture of the general’s private audience room, where 
the councils of war are held. But on lifting the 
curtains that divide it from the third compartment, 

the eye is struck by the magnificence and beauty 

of the duke’s private compartment. It was entirely 

bi lined with blue and white silk, crimson velvet and 
gold; the floor was covered with soft and downy 
tapestry; the light was admitted through a rosy 
curtain, and luxuriant couches were ranged along 
the sides. 


STRALSUND. 


chair, and in striking contradiction to the luxury 
around him, sat a man,tall and rather ungainly. 
His dress was plain, and yet costly; red trousers 
reaching to the boot, a doublet of dark velvet, with 
diamonds instead of buttons, and a Spanish collar, 
was all he wore. A hat with a long red feather 
lay on the floor besidehim. His face was in keeping 
with his body—long, bony, and with a sallow com- 
plexion. His hair was short, and, like his beard, of 
a red hue, his eyebrows thick and bristly. But the 
remarkable parts of his face were his forehead and 
eyes. His forehead was high and narrow, crossed 
by many lines, which ruffled and smoothed again 
with wonderful rapidity, as if they were keeping 
time with the changing expression of his eye. A 
chart of Stralsund lay upon the table before him, 
and upon his thin lips played a slight smile every 
time his eyes fell upon it. At last, with a gesture of 
impatience, he rang a little silver bell on his table. 
A page appeared. 

** Has Count Acnheim not arrived yet ?”’ he asked. 
‘“‘ He’s on his way, your excellency,” said a voice 
behind the curtain of the middle compartment, which 
was immediately parted, and revealed a man some- 
what shorter than Wallenstein, entirely enveloped 
in a large cloak, and covered with a curious conically- 
shaped hat. He was of swarthy complexion, and 
spoke with a foreign accent. ‘‘ He bade me greet 
you in his name, and inform you that he will be here 
almost immediately. And I would not have come 
with this message had he not asked of me to inter- 
cede for him in the case of his favourite servant, 
whose execution he has delayed, in order once 
more to plead his life.’’ 

Wallenstein had listened but carelessly, and care- 
lessly he answered : 

‘‘'The noble count seems to value his servants 
more than his master. The fellow must die. What 
news?” 

‘‘ Pardon me,” said the other, ‘‘ but this man can- 
not be allowed todieinnocently. The crime of which 
he is charged was never perpetrated by him.” 

‘Enough, my dear Seni,” said the duke, with a 
slight and momentary frown; ‘he must die, were ii 
alone because I Have said so.” 

The stranger moved a step nearer, and pointing to 
heaven, said a few words in Italian, when he con- 
tinued in German: “And what they said then 
they say now. Let not the planet lose any of its 
satellites.” 

The duke’s face had undergone a hardly perceptible 
change at the words of his astrologer, for such the 
stranger was. When the latter ceased he was sileut 
for a moment, and then, seizing a pen, wrote a few 
words. ‘You are right, I thi t is, after all, a 
small matter to oblige him in. Here is the pardon. 
And now let him come.” 

The page here entered, and announced the duke’s 
adjutant, General Teller. The curtain was lifted, 
and admitted a tall man fully equipped in the dazzling 
armour of the Hungarian troops. The duke’s eye 
rested on him with satisfaction while he answered 
toe short and pointed questions of his master. 

“And here, general, is an order, forbidding the 
wearing of unnecessary ornaments about the uniform. 
Have it read and executed. Methinks these officers 
are becoming somewhat too gaudy.” 

Teller took the order and read it. Then, as he 
strode towards the curtain, he seized the heavy gol 





















































In one corner, at a plain table, upon a wooden 
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small ivory whistle was attached, and tearing it from 
his shoulder, flung it to the page. The duke eyed 
him with a smile. The general had touched his weak 
point. Immediate obedience was in Wallenstein’s 
eyes the soldier’s first, almost the only virtue. 

“Stay, general;” he said, taking a magnificent 
diamond ring from his finger; ‘‘so sudden a loss 
must be repaired. Rings are not forbidden. Take 
mine.” 

The cunning adjutant kissed the liberal hand and 
withdrew. 

A few moments afterwards the Count Arnheim was 
announced, and a tall, stout, well-built man, of 
soldier-like appearance, entered at the head of a little 
group of officers. When arrived before the duke, 


who remained seated, he made a low bow, saying: 
‘Let me thank your excellency for the life of my 


heathen. 
presents.” 

‘“‘ Nor shall it be the last, good count,” answered 
the duke. ‘* What news of the town? Are these 
burgher-folk coming, or shall we have to fetch them, 
since it is good that we meet ?”’ 

“They are awaiting your pleasure,” answered 
Arnheim, ‘and may be brought hither in a few 
moments. But once more, I would submit to you 
that gentle measures are out of place now. The town 
is short of provisions, disease is prevalent amongst 
the garrison, and the iron should be struck while it 
is hot.” 

‘Nay, good count ;” said the duke; “ but which is 
easier, to get the thin or the thick end of the wedge 
in? When once itis in, let us strike by all means. 
The wind may change at any hour and the town may 
receive reinforcement and food. Should we be able, 
by mild propositions, to gain the town ere this 
happens, we may save ourselves much trouble. What 
say you, prince?” 

“Your excellency,” said the Elector of Branden- 
burg, in whose territory Stralsund lay, ‘my judgment 
may not seem impartial, but I would decidedly advise 
mild measures. By too much pulling, the bow is 
broken and the arrow is useless.” 

“Let them be brought before us,”’ said the duke ; 
and an officer retired to give the order. A few 
moments afterwards the curtains which divided the 
first and second compartment were drawn up, and the 
space was filled with officers of all regiments, who 
ranged themselves on each side of their chief, as he 
took his seat in the chair at the head of the table 
with his eyes looking down the immovable rows of 
soldiers. And woe to the unhappy man in whom 
those eyes detected a flaw! He would have had 
cause to repent ere the day was over. 

A roll of the drum, and a movement amongst the 
soldiers, now turned the eyes of all in that direction. 
A group of seven men, preceded by an imperial officer, 
strode towards the tent. When arrived before the 
duke, the party stopped and bowed low, headed by 
Hasert, the Syndic of Stralsund, and behind him 
Hoyert and Joachim von Braun, the two secretaries. 

“These, then, are the deputies from our friends in 
Stralsund?” said the duke, in as kind a voice as his 
imperious tones and manner would allow him; “let 
them be seated, and let us hear their wish.” 

At a hint of Teller chairs were brought, and the 
party satdown. Then Hasert, the syndic, rose, and in 
sloquent and vivid terms began describing the state 
of affairs. It was a sorry sight to see the brethren 
of one house, the children of one nation, shedding 
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each other’s blood; and that if by arbitration sach 
might be prevented, both heaven and earth would 
ring with joy; for, as might be supposed, the in- 
habitants of Stralsund were suffering very severely 
from want and sickness; bread was very dear, meat 
so scarce that none but the wealthy could afford 
it; dysentery, fever, and other diseases were reign- 
ing both amongst the soldiers and the burghers; 
and they prayed, for the love of (od, something 
might be found to stop so great a distress. 

There was a silence when the syndic had finished, 
and his words seemed to have made a deep impres- 
sion upon the duke. After some moments, looking 
fixedly at Hasert, he said, in a measured voice, 
that he was astonished to hear that the inhabitants 
of Stralsund had been so foolish as to allow matters to 
go on so far; that he was greatly pleased to seo 
them before him in a spirit of humility, and that he 
would gladly forget and pardon whatever had hitherto 
been done by the town. But upon one thing, and 
upon that only, he must insist: the town must 
receive a garrison, and it must swear allegiance to 
the emperor. That was all he wanted, and surely 
no more reasonable demand could be made. ‘ We 
do not wish to possess the Danhélm,” he concluded; 
“we do not even wish our soldiers to enter the 
town. Have your own soldiers; but let them take 
the oath of fidelity to the emperor. Your lot is now 
in your own hands. We have resolved that Stralsund 
shall belong to the emperor, even were it tied with 
chains to heaven.” 

The deputies retired, looking at each other in 
blank astonishment. So kind, so favourable a recep- 
tion was more than they had dared to hope. At tho 
end of the wood they remounted a waggon which 
had brought them, and were conducted to the out- 
works at the Tribsee Gate. Not long afterwards 
they were seated in the town-hall, surrounded by the 
principal burghers, deliberating on what had been 
proposed. Many and various were the opinions. 
Hasert, who had spoken, gave a detailed account of 
what had happened, stating, as his own view, that 
these conditions, being far more lenient than he had 
expected, should be accepted at once. The Danish 
and Swedish commanders were decidedly against 
this. They were sure, they said, to receive reinforce- 
ment and supply; whereas if the town were once 
out of their hands it would be lost forever. ‘ For,” 
said Rosladin, ‘‘ there are three questions here to be 
answered—how large is this garrison to be; who will 
pay; and who will command it? See ye not that it 
is but a trick of theirs?” Others, again, contended 
that much greater loss than they suffered now it 
would scarcely be possible to suffer. The arrival of 
reinforcement and supply was very doubtful, and 
they had now the opportunity of making peace with 
an enemy who would be almost certain to perpetrate 
the greatest cruelties upon them should they fall into 
his hands after a refusal. The debate upon this 
question began in the afternoon, but so divided and 
obstinate were the different parties in their views 
that the evening fell and night wore on, and morning 
dawned again ere the disputants dispersed for a 
little rest. And no wonder! For they were here 
called upon to decide on a matter of life and death. 































CHAPTER X1v. 

Tne following day, about noon, Baverley crossed the 

garden of the pastor’s little dwelling, and opened 

the door of the garden-house, which they had exclu- 
ss2 
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sive’y occupied from the beginning. He entered 
cautiously, for he believed that his friend was hover- 
ing between life and death, but to his utter astonish- 
ment found Wyndham quietly looking at him from 
his bed, while Roger, whose wound, although 
painful, was not so bad as to prevent the per- 
tormance of his duties, bustled about the room in 
attendance upon his captain. The honest servant 
cautioned Baverley to be very quiet, and talk but 
little, nor allow his friend to talk, for the chirurgeon 
had pronounced him very dangerous if not kept 
without excitement. Baverley promised to follow 
the instructions, and seated himself by the bedside. 
But with his usual bluntness he hit upon the only 
topic that was able to stir the spirits of the wounded 
man. While looking at the pale cheeks that had 
been covered with a healthy flush not many hours 
ago, he shook his head. 

‘‘T knew that he hated you, and that he had some 
suspicion of your secret love for his mistress, but 
that his wrath would have dragged him into such 
vile conduct, I had not thought.” 

‘‘Nay, Master Baverley,” said Roger, discon- 
tentedly, ‘‘I do beseech you let us leave this matter 
alone. Let us think of healing, not of raking up 
old wounds.” 

‘Well, well, Roger, thou’rt right, no doubt,” 
answered Baverley, ‘‘ and I must say no more about 
it. I marvel whether he is dead ?” 

‘Who ?” said Wyndham, fixing his eye upon his 
friend. 

“‘ Who but Theodore, your rival for the standard?” 
answered Baverley. 


‘‘And why should he be dead? Didst thou not 


tell me he was safe, Roger, and would come to see 
me soon ?” 

‘* Ay, captain,” answered Roger, doggedly. 

‘‘Nay, but good Roger, how can he, when he is in 
prison ?” remonstrated Baverley. 

‘‘He is in a worse place than that,” growled 


Roger, ‘‘ and that is the tip of your tongue. Are 
the records of treason fit meal for so weak a stomach ? 
Look at the captain, say I.” 

They looked at him. He lay with closed eyes and 
pale countenance, apparently unconscious. But pre- 
sently he said, slowly, ‘‘I had hoped that none but 
myself knew of this matter, but I find I am wrong. 
Can yo keep it secret, at least for her sake? For 
if she knew of it I fear me she would scarcely bear 
the shock.” 

‘Oh, as for that, master, there’s but little danger 
of her escaping the secret with Master Baverley near 
her. She knew it as soon as she saw you, and it 
seemed to me she bore the shock very well.” 

Roger watched the invalid from the corner of his 
eyes, and saw a faint flush spread over the cheeks. 
Then, to follow up his advantage, he continued. 
‘‘She bade me tell the whole tale from A to Z, and 
she wept many a tear, and sighed, and trembled, 
and when my tale was done, says she, ‘Thank 
heaven, that he, at least, is not dead!’ which, I take 
it, was meant for you, my master.” 

*‘And you say Theodore is a prisoner? I know 
nothing. I saw it in his face. I felt the blow 
coming, although I saw not the hand that struck it. 
I knew it ere the fight began; and when I saw his 
face when we came to the rescue, I saw that he hated 
me with a deephatred. But how ’twas done I know 
not. 

“ Ay, but Roger saw it; and so, indeed, did I, and 
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many others,” said Baverley, somewhat demonstra- 
tively. ‘‘I saw the dark flush on his cheek, and the 
crouching of himself together as though he had been 
a wild beast. And when he saw you bleeding at his 


feet he gave a great cry, and would have stabbed 


himself but for Roger, who knocked the sword out 
of his hand. I know not whether he went of his 
own will, or whether Arnheim’s hussars dragged 
him on with their standard, but he is nowhere to be 
found, nor amongst the dead, nor yet the wounded, 
nor the living, so he must be with them. I hope 
they will find him better company than we did.” 

‘Maybe it will not be long ere we know what 
became of him,” growled Roger; ‘for we shall soon 
be all together now.” 

‘‘What now? is there so great a danger?” asked 
Wyndham. 

“The danger from within is greater than from 
without,” answered Baverley. ‘‘ What with Rosladin 
and Holk both wounded, and the scarcity of food, 
and the people clamouring to give in to the condi- 
tions of the duke, I greatly fear the town will be in 
his hands ere long. They are deliberating in the 
Rathhouse now—” 

He was interrupted in his ill-chosen speech by the 
movement of his friend, who, with a hasty gesture, 
had thrown the covering from his bed, and attempted 
to rise. 

“Deliberating in the Rathhouse whether the 
town is to be sacked or not; and I lie here without 
raising my voice against it! Come, quick, my hose, 
Roger, my doublet, my—” 

He sank back on the bed, unconscious, and a 
deathly pallor overspread his face. 

To escape the anger of Roger, who justly re- 
proached him with having brought on this renewal 
of danger, and in order to find some speedy assistance, 
Baverley hurried out into the street. He had not got 
far when one single cannon-shot boomed over tho 
city. The people in the street paused and looked at 
each other in blank astonishment. An armistice had 
been agreed upon until the town had given a defi- 
nite answer to the duke. The answer had not yet 
been sent. 

“Strange!” they exclaimed. ‘‘ What betideth 
now ?” 

Presently a second shot was fired. Then all was 
silent. Baverley resumed his way, framing in his 
mind some explanation of the strange occurrence, 
when, as he was within a few yards of the house in 
which the surgeon was quartered, another shot, 
deeper, heavier, it almost seemed angrier, than 
either of the two preceding, shook the little windows 
of each house. Immediately afterwards there broke 
over the city a cannonade so ear-deafening, so com- 
pletely bewildering in its continued roar, that the 
people ran out of their houses into the street, firmly 
believing that either half the city had been blown 
up or that the last day had come. By-and-by, as 
outburst followed upon outburst, and crash succeeded 
crash, when falling chimneys and flying tiles threat- 
ened every life in the street, people began to under- 
stand what was going on. 

Wallenstein, who had expected an immediate 
answer to his very lenient terms, finding himself 
disappointed, resolved to give the town a slight 
sample of his power to hasten the decision. Nor 
was he long in finding a favourable opportunity to 
break the armistice. The Tribsee Gate and out- 
works were defended and guarded by Danish soldiers, 
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danger. 


and with the cunning of a fox Wallenstein resolved 
to tempt them into a breach of the armistice. He 
ordered his miners and sappers to commence work- 
ing vigorously at the trenches, which order having 
been executed, soon attracted the attention of the 
Danes. A blank shot out of their cannon warned 
the imperials to desist, and when the summons 
was not responded to, a ball was sent over, which 
scattered the sand far and wide and wounded a 
soldier. This was just what Friedland wanted. He 
had all his guns ready manned and loaded. The 
sign was given by one mortar. Then all his cannon 
began playing upon the unfortunate city for the 
space of twenty hours. In the public records it is 
noted down that over two thousand shots were 
counted, but that number is probably very far short 
of the reality. 

The alarmed citizens, not knowing whether this 
was the overture to another and still fiercer assault, 
flocked in terror to the churches, when they could 
find courage enough to cross the streets, which were 
strewed with stones, broken windows, chimneys, 
and cannon-balls, while every house shook with the 
concussion. Amongst these scenes of terror there 
were some remarkable instances of providential pre- 
servation. Pastor Hermann, as usual, was ready at 
his post as soon as the danger began. Many members 
of his congregation, deeming the church the safest 
place in such danger, had fled thither in a height of 
terror, which it cost the good man a deal of trouble 
somewhat to abate. At last, having calmed their 
fears, he mounted his little pulpit, and opening the 
large Bible which lay upon a sort of brass reading-desk, 
he read words of comfort and consolation to them. 
In the middle of his words, while his trembling 
audience took new courage by his very looks, a 
terrible crash was heard, followed immediately by 
another; and the pastor was seen to stagger. The 
whole congregation rose in alarm, but above every- 
thing his powerful and exulting voice was heard 
entreating silence. 

“‘My dear brethren,” he said, at last, holding up 
the Bible, ‘the devil may make a great deal of 
noise, and do a great deal of harm, but he cannot 
take away this precious book+—our main support.” 
It was found on examination _— a cannon-ball had 
entered the church by a wixdow, knocked the desk 
from under the Bible wjthout removing the book 
from the pulpit, and had left the church by the 
opposite window without hurting a single creature. 

Later in the day the pastor had still more reason 
to be thankful for the marvellous preservation of his 
best friend. Old Herr Wechter, who lay sleeping 
by the side of his somewhat infirm wife, was also 
awakened by the fearful noise of the cannonade, and 
immediately prepared to rise again and appear on 
duty. The remonstrances of his wife were of no 
avail. She told him that since he had not been in 
bed more than two or three hours, let those who had 
enjoyed a good night’s rest defend the sleeping. But 
€ was inexorable. His conduct, he averred, was 
noted by every one in the town, and most of all, he 
added, with a grave sadness, since so deep a stain 
had been cast upon his name. The poor, who were 
starving, would cry out if they saw him not, and 
believe they had all the danger in protecting his 
property. ‘The rich might note his absence, and feel 
inclined to follow it; while Lutheran and Calvinist 
would blame him alike in sleeping in the hour of 
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Though tried almost beyond endurance, he rallicd 


his strength and went out. When after six hours 
of incessant work he returned home, his wife met 
him with tears in her eyes, and silently taking him 
by the hand, led him to the bed which he had left. 
What was not his astonishment when, on the spot 
where he had lain, he found a large cannon-ball half 
buried in the clothes! * 





THE EARLY LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


| eee her Majesty’s birth until her accession to 
the throne, eighteen years were passed by the 
young Princess Victoria under the tender care and 
guardianship of her mother, the Duchess of Kent, 
and in almost entire seclusion from society. A 
generation has grown up and reached maturity whose 
memories do not reach to the time preceding the en- 
thronement of tho Queen. Few particulars, indeed, 
of that early period in the royal lady’s life reached 
the outside world until the publication, in 1867, of the 
volume compiled by General Grey, entitled, ‘‘ The 
early Years of u.r.H. the Prince Consort.’ More 
recently, some additional details have been given in 
the first volume of the Life of the Prince Consort, by 
Theodore Martin. From these volumes, prepared and 
issued by the express desire of her Majesty, as well 
as from the ‘‘ Memoirs of Baron Stockmar”’ and other 
authorities, we draw the following account of the 
early life of our beloved Sovereign, which we aro 
sure will be welcomed by such of our readers as 
have not had access to the volumes in question. 
Queen Victoria—known until she came to the throne 
as the Princess Victoria—was born at Kensington 
Palace on the 24th May, 1819. Her father, Edward 
Duke of Kent, the fourth son of George m1, and tho 
bravest and best of all that monarch’s sons, had 
married, soon after the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte, Victoria Maria Louise, the youngest daughter 
of the then reigning Duke of Coburg, and widow of 
Prince Enrich Charles of Leiningen. At the time of 
the marriage there were two children living of the 
former union—Charles Prince of Leiningen, the half- 
brother of our Queen, who succeeded his father when 
of age, and who died in 1859; and Feodora, her 
half-sister, afterwards the wife of the Prince of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg, who died in 1872. Ernest, 
the son of the deceased Prince Charles—now Prince 
Leiningen—nephew to the Queen, is, we may mention, 
in the British navy, and commands the royal yacht. 
The following is Baron Stockmar’s description of 
the Duchess of Kent :—‘‘The widowed Princess of 
Leiningen was of middle height, rather large, but 
with a good figure, with fine brown eyes and hair, 
fresh and youthful, and altogether most charming and 
attractive. She was fond of dress, and dressed well, 
and in good taste. Nature had endowed her with 
warm feelings, and she was naturally truthful, affec- 
tionate, unselfish, full of sympathy, and generous.” 
The married life of the Duke and Duchess of Kent, 
though of short duration, was marked by much 
happiness. Although the marriage of the Duke of 
Clarence, which took place on the same day as that 
of the Duke of Kent, interposed the possibility of a 
very different event, the Duke of Kent, General 
Grey informs us, was in the habit of showing the 








* Strange and incredible though these incidents may appear, they are 
beth strictly historical. 
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infant princess to his friends and intimates with the 
words, ‘‘ Took at her well, for she will be Queen of 
England!” Two daughters, both of whom died in 
infancy, were born to the Duke of Clarence; and it 
was for many years uncertain whether the fond pre- 
diction of the royal duke as to his child would be 
realised. At the close of the year 1819, when the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent were at Weymouth, an 
event of an alarming character occurred in the royal 
household. An apprentice boy fired a gun at some 
birds so near the duke’s residence that the charge 
broke the nursery window, and some of the shot 
passed very near the head of the infant princess lying 
in the arms of her nurse. 

The pecuniary circumstances of the Duke of Kent 
after his retirement from active service required him to 
exercise the strictest economy. Both on the Conti- 
nent and in England he lived in the simple style of a 
private gentleman. When residing at Woolbrook 
Cottage, near Sidmouth, he died suddenly of inflam- 
mation of the lungs, on the 23rd January, 1820—eight 
months after the birth of his daughter, and only a 
few days before the death of his father George 1. 
After the death of his Royal Highness, the duchess, 
his widow—who had come with her infant daughter 
to Kensington Palace—voluntarily abandoned the 
claim which she had under his will to all his personal 
property, and yielded up the whole amount to his 
creditors; and this, notwithstanding that she had 
sacrificed an annuity of £5,000 on her marriage to the 
duke. From 1820 to 1825 the duchess had an in- 
come of only £6,000 a year, and from 1825 to 1831 
she was compelled to accept a gift of £3,000 a year 
from her brother, Prince Leopold. 

When the death of George 1v occurred—which led 
to the accession of the Duke of Clarence as William iv, 
and to the Princess Victoria becoming heir-apparent 
to the throne—Parliament voted an addition of 
£10,000 a year to the income of the Duchess of 
Kent, and passed a Bill by which it was settled that 
in the event of the King’s death, and during the 
minority of her daughter, the regency should devolve 
upon the duchess. When these matters were before 
Parliament statesmen of both parties vied with each 
other in their encomiums on her Royal Highness for 
the exemplary manner in which she had discharged 
her duty in the education of the future Queen of 
England. ‘To this all-important task the royal mother 
entirely devoted herself. It was no slight testimony 
to the character and wisdom of the duchess that she 
was the only parent since the Restoration who had 
the uncontrolled power of bringing up the heir to the 
throne. From her earliest age the young princess 
was taught to live simply, to practise self-denial, to 
cultivate her natural abilities by study, and to put 
her trustin God. As bearing on the education of the 
Princess Victoria, the following letter from the clever 
and humorous Duchess Dowager of Coburg, addressed 
to her daughter, the Duchess of Kent, may here be 
given. It is dated 24th May, 1831, the eleventh 
birthday of the ‘‘May Flower,” as the young prin- 
eess was fondly termed by her grandmother :—‘‘ My 
blessings and good wishes for the day which gavo you 
the sweet blossom of May! May God preserve and 
protect the valuable life of that lovely flower from all 
the dangers that will beset her mind and heart! 
The rays of the sun are scorching at the height to 
which she may one day attain. It is only by the 
blessing of God that all the fine qualities He has put 
into that young soul can be kept pure and untarnished. 
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How well I can sympathise with the feelings of 
anxiety that must possess you when that time comes! 
God, who has helped you through so many bitter 
hours of grief, will be yourhelp still. Put your trust 
in Him.” 

The Duchess of Northumberland superintended tho 
education of the princess, and the Baroness Lehzen 
acted as governess. This last-named lady was tho 
daughter of a Hanoverian clergyman, and first ap- 
peared in England in the year 1818 as governess to 
the Princess l’eodora. In 1824 she entered on the 
samo duties as regards the Princess Victoria. Threo 


years later she was raised to the rank of a Hanoverian 
baroness, and continued to act as lady companion and 
to conduct the education of the heir to the throne 
until her accession in 1887. The baroness after- 
wards continued for some years at Court as tho 
She then retire] to Germany, and 


Queen’s friend. 
died in 1870. 

In the youthful years of the Princess Victoria, 
Claremont—the residence of her uncle, Prince Leopold 
—was a frequent resort of the Duchess of Kent and 
her two daughters. From the ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
King Leopold” we learn that in 1824 his sister 
repeatedly took up her abode with him. It was in 
the August of that year that their mother, tho 
Duchess Dowager of Coburg, came to England; and 
the united family spent the very beautiful autumn of 
1824 at Claremont. In reference to these visits the 
royal pen has noted: ‘‘ These were the happiest days 
of the Queen’s childhood.” Nothing could exceed 
the attachment of the princess to Uncle Leopold. 
When the proposal was made to place him on the 
throne of Greece, we are told that she was in 
despair at the prospect of a severance, and when the 
project fell through nothing could exceed her joy, 
‘‘as she adored her uncle.” 

The Princess Victoria was brought up in entire 
ignorance of the brilliant future which, in all pro- 
bability, awaited her. This wise resolution was 
adhered to until she was twelve years of age, or so 
long as there was doubt as to the succession. In 
Sir Walter Scott’s diary occurs the following entry, 
under date May 19, 1828: ‘‘ Dined with the Duchess 
of Kent. I was very kindly received by Princo 
Leopold and presented to the little Victoria—the 
heir-apparent to the crown, as things now stand. 
The little lady is educated with much care, and 
watched so closely that no busy maid has a moment 
to whisper, ‘You are the heir of England.’ I sus- 
pect if we could dissect the little heart we should 
find that some pigeon or other bird of the air had 
carried the matter.” Sir Walter’s surmiso was not, 
however, according to fact, as appears from the 
following passage in a letter of date 2nd December, 
1867, addressed by the Baroness Lehzen to the 
Queen. 

‘Task your Majesty’s leave,” says the baroness, 
“to cite some remarkable words of your Majesty’s 
when only twelve years old, while the Regency Bill 
was in progress. I then said to the Duchess of Kent 
that now for the first time your Majesty ought to 
know your place in the succession. Her Royal 
Highness agreed with me, and I put the genealogical 
table into the historical book. When Mr. Davys 
(the Queen’s instructor, afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough) was gone, the Princess Victoria opened, a3 
usual, the book again, and, seeing the additional 
paper, said, ‘I never saw that before.’ ‘It was not 
thought necessary you should, princess,’ I answered. 
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‘I seo I am nearer the throne than I thought.’ ‘ = 
it is, madam,’ I said. After some moments the 

rincess resumed : ‘Now, manya child would boast,’ 
Put they don’t know the difficulty. There is much 
splendour, but there is more responsibility.’ The 
princess, having lifted up the fore-finger of her 
right hand while she spoke, gave me that little hand, 
saying, ‘I will be good.’ I then said, ‘ But 
your Aunt Adelaide is still young, and may have 
children, and of course they will ascend the throne 
after their father, William rv, and not you, princess.’ 
The princess answered, ‘ And if that were so, I should 
never feel disappointed, for I know, by the love 
Aunt Adelaide bears me, how fond she is of children.’ 
When Queen Adelaide lost her second princess, she 
wrote to the Duchess of Kent, ‘My children are 
dead, but yours live, and sheis mine too.’”? Touch- 
ing the revelation above referred to, the Queen has 
appended to the letter of the Baroness Lehzen the 
following note :—‘‘I cried much on learning it, and 
ever deplored this contingency.” 

After the death of the Duke of Kent, the little 
‘““May Flower” became naturally an object of a 
deeper and more anxious interest to her Uncle 
Leopold and her relatives in Coburg. 

The reigning Duke of Coburg, brother to the 
Duchess of Kent, had two sons—the Princes Ernest 
and Albert. The Duchess Dowager of Coburg very 
early entertained the idea of an alliance between her 
grandchildren Prince Albert and the Princess Vic- 
toria—an idea which was afterwards warmly adopted 
by their uncle, the King of the Belgians, from 
motives the most enlightened and elevated. This 
notion, however, encountered not a little opposition; 
The bluff 


and William 1v did much to discourage it. 
sailor-king had his own favourite as a suitor for the 
hand of the princess. 

The Queen saw Prince Albert for the first time at 
Kensington Palace on the occasion of a visit made to 
England by the Duke of Coburg and his two sons in 


1837. The Queen and the prince were now both 
seventeen years of age—the Queen completing her 
seventeenth year during the visit, the prince three 
months later. The Duke of Coburg and his sons 
remained four weeks at Kensington. Her Majesty 
afterwards recorded her impressions of the visit. 
“The prince,” says the Queen, “ was at that time 
much shorter than his brother, already very hand- 
some, but very stout, which he entirely grew out of 
afterwards. He was most amiable, natural, un- 
affected, and merry—full of interest in everything: 
playing on the piano with the princess, his cousin; 
drawing; in short, constantly occupied. He always 
paid the greatest attention to all he saw, and the 
Queen remembers well how intently he listened to 
the sermon preached in St. Paul’s, when he and his 
father and brother accompanied the Duchess of Kent 
and the princess there, on the occasion of the service 
attended by the children of the different charity 
schools,” 

When King Leopold was meditating the im- 
portant matter of an alliance between his niece the 
Princess Victoria and his nephew Prince Albert, 
he called to his councils his attached, judicious, and 
trustworthy friend the late Baron Stockmar. The 
baron’s opinion of the prince is expressed in the 
following characteristic letter, written early in 1836 
to the King of the Belgians :— 

“Albert is a fine young fellow, well grown for his 
age, with agreeable and valuable qualities; and who, 
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if things go well, may in a few years turn outa 
strong, handsome man, of a kindly, simple, yet 
dignified demeanour. Externally, therefore, he pos- 
sesses all thc \ pleases the sex, and at all times and in 
all countries must please. It may prove, too, a lucky 
circumstance that even now he has something of an 
English look. But now the question is,—How as to 
his mind? Onthis point, too, one hears much to his 
credit. But these judgments are all more or less 
partial; and until I have observed him longer, I can 
form no judgment as to his capacity and the probable 
development of his character. He is said to be cir- 
cumspect, discreet, and even now cautious. But all 
this is not enough. He ought to have not merely 
great ability, but a right ambition and great force of 
will as well. To pursue a political career so arduous 
for a lifetime demands more than energy and inclina- 
tion—it demands also that earnest frame of mind 
which is ready of its own accord to sacrifice mere 
pleasure to real usefulness. If he is not satisfied 
hereafter with the consciousness of having achieved 
one of the most influential positions in Europe, how 
often will he feel tempted to repent what he has 
undertaken? If he does not from the very outset 
accept it as a vocation of grave responsibility, on the 
efficient fulfilment of which his honour and happiness 
depend, there is small likelihood of his succeeding.” 

King Leopold’s own opinion was simply that noother 
prince was so qualified to make his niece happy or to 
fulfil worthily the difficult duties of Consort to the 
English Queen as Prince Albert; and Baron Stock- 
mar, by further and closer observation, became satis- 
fied that by time and training he might be expected 
to qualify himself for the high vocation to which he 
was destined. Events proved how far beyond all 
possible expectations the prince discharged his re- 
sponsible duties and adorned his high position. 

King Leopold made the Princess Victoria aware of 
his wishes, as to the subject in which he was so 
deeply interested, almost simultaneously with the 
prince’s leaving England; and the answer of the 
princess gave room to believe that her wishes were 
in accordance with his own. Nothing, however, was 
at that time settled. After the Queen had come to 
the throne, and after the matter had been explicitly 
brought before the prince, her Majesty for various 
reasons urged delay. ‘‘I am ready,” said the prince, 
in a conversation with his uncle, ‘‘to submit to this 
delay, if I have only some certain assurance to go 
upon. But if, after waiting perhaps for threo years, 
I should find that the Queen no longer desired the 
marriage, it would place me in a ridiculous position, 
and would, to a certain extent, ruin all my prospects 
for the future.” 

A letter written to King Leopold by her Majesty, 
and reported to the prince, gave him the impression 
that the Queen wished tho afiair to be broken off. It 
was when under this mistaken impression that his 
second visit was made to England in company with 
his brother in 1839. On the 10th of October they 
arrived at Windsor Castle. ‘The three years,” 
ways General Grey, ‘‘ which had passed since the 
princes were last in England had greatly improved 
their personal appearance. Tull and manly as they 
both were, Prince Albert was eminently handsome. 
But there was also in his countenance a gentleness of 
expression and peculiar sweetness in his smile, with 
a look of deep thought and high intelligence in his 
clear blue eye and expansive forchead, that added a 
charm to the impression he produced on those who 
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saw him far beyond that derived from mere beauty 
or regularity of features.” 

Her Majesty’s reasons for further delay vanished 
before the irresistible feeling inspired by the prince 
on their second meeting. To King Leopold she 
writes: ‘‘ Albert’s beauty is most striking, and he is 
most amiable and unaffected ; in short, very fascinat- 
ing;” and to Baron Stockmar: ‘Albert has com- 
pletely won my heart. . . I feel certain he will 
make me very happy.” On the 14th of October the 
Queen informed her prime minister, Lord Melbourne, 
of her intention of marriage. This event took place 
on the 10th of February, 1840, to the satisfaction of 
the entire country. 

We must here reproduce the noble, touching, and 
womanly words, afterwards written by her Majesty 
in reference to her treatment of the prince in her 
strongly expressed determination for delay :—‘“‘ Nor 
can the Queen now think, without indignation against 
herself, of her wish to keep the prince waiting for 
probably three or four years, at the risk of ruining 
all his prospects for life, until she might feel inclined 
to marry. The only excuse the Queen can make for 
herself is the fact that the sudden change from the 
secluded life at Kensington to the independence of 
her position as Queen Regnant at the age of 
eighteen, put all ideas of marriage out of her mind, 
which she now most bitterly repents. A worse school 
for a young girl, or one more detrimental to all 
natural feelings and affections, cannot well be 
imagined than the position of a queen at eighteen, 
without experience and without a husband to guide 
and support her.” 

Some few glimpses of the happiness of the early 
married life of the Queen may close our notice. The 


Queen in her Journal thus writes on the birthday of 


the Princess Royal:—‘ Albert brought in dearest 
little Pussy (the Princess Royal) in such a smart 
white merino dress, trimmed with blue, which mamma 
had given her, and a pretty cap, and placed her on 
my bed, seating himself next to her, and she was 
very dear and good. And as my precious, invaluable 
Albert sat there, and our little love between us, I felt 
quite moved with happiness and gratitude to God.” 

Further tender revelations of the heart of the 
happy royal wife and mother are made in a letter to 
King Leopold, written after the Court arrived at 
Windsor Castle in December, 1841 :—‘‘ We arrived 
here sains et saufs with our awfully large nursery 
establishment yesterday morning. To-day is very 
bright, clear, and dry, and we walked outearly. . . . 
I wonder very much whom our little boy will be 
like. You will understand how fervent are my 
prayers, and I am sure everybody’s must be, to see him 
resemble his father in every, every respect, both in body 
and mind! Oh, my dearest uncle, [ am sure if you 
knew how happy, how blessed I feel, and how proud 
in possessing such a perfect being as my husband, 
and if you think that you have been instrumental in 
bringing about this union, it must gladden your 
heart!” 

In another letter a few days afterwards her Majesty 
recurs to the same theme :—‘‘ We must all have trials 
and vexations; but if one’s home is happy, then the 
rest 1s comparatively nothing. I assure you, dear 
uncle, that no one feels this more than I do. I had 
this autumn one of the severest trials I could have, 
\o parting with my government, and particularly 
from our kind and valued friend (Lord Melbourne), 
and I fecl even now this last very much; but my 
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happiness at home, the love of my husband, his 
kindness, his advice, his support, and his company, 
make up for all, and make me forget it.” Even in 
connection with public events the same tender under- 
current of domestic happiness appears. Writing to 
her kind, wise uncle, King Leopold, the day after 
the opening of the new Royal Exchange (28th October, 
1844), the Queen says :—‘‘ Nothing ever went off 
better; and the procession there, as well as the pro- 
ceedings at the Royal Exchange, were splendid and 
royal in the extreme. It was a fine and gratifying 
sight to see the myriads of people assembled—more 
than at the coronation even—and all in such good- 
humour and so loyal. I seldom remember being so 
pleased with any public show, and my beloved Albert 
was most enthusiastically received by the people. . . 
The articles in the papers, too, are most kind and 
gratifying. They say no sovereign was ever more 
loved than I am (I am bold enough to write it), and 
this because of our happy domestic home and the 
good example it presents.” 

The marine residence of Osborne in the Isle of 
Wight was purchased that the Queen and the prince 
might have a quiet home of their own, and a retreat 
free from all State ceremony. Lady Lyttelton, the 
Queen’s special attendant, gives the following pleasant 
picture of the first night in the house at Osborne :— 
‘After dinner we were to drink the Queen’s and 
prince’s health as a house-warming. And after it the 
prince said very naturally and simply, but seriously, 
‘We have a hymn’ (he called it a psalm) ‘in Ger- 
many for such occasions. It begins,’ and then he 
repeated two lines in German, which I could not 
quote aright, meaning a prayer to ‘ bless our going 
out and coming in;’ it was old and quaint, being 
Luther’s. We all perceived that he was feeling it.” 
One of the verses of the hymn alluded to runs as 
follows :— 


** God bless our going out, nor less 
Our coming in, and make them sure ; 
God bless our daily bread, and bless 
Whate’er we do, whate’er endure ; 
In death unto His peace awake us, 
And heirs of His salvation make us.” 
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HERE is at least one Canadian who has earned 
for himself in his special department of science 
not only an American, but a European repu- 
tation. John William Dawson, whose name is 
already familiar to our readers through his valuable 
contributions to our pages, was born at Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, in 1820. He received his early aca- 
demic training in the college of Pictou. During the 
four years of his course at that institution he found 
time, in addition to the regular studies of the cur- 
riculum, to make himself acquainted with the 
natural history of his native province, thus showing 
an early disposition to those original investigations, 
for the results of which the scientific world is already 
so much indebted to him. 

Having finished his course at Pictou, he repaired 
to Edinburgh, to matriculate in the University there. 
After a winter’s study he returned to Nova Scotia, 
and devoted himself with ardour and enthusiasm to 
the attractive field of geological research. He was 
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the companion of Sir Charles Lyell in the tour which 

that distinguished geologist made in Nova Scotia, in 
2. 

“"— the autumn of 1846 he was again found in the 

halls of the University of Edinburgh, his special 

subject of study being now practical chemistry. 

During this time he contributed two papers to the 


Royal Society of Edinburgh and one to the Wer- 
nerian Society. 

Tn 1850 he was appointed Superintendent of Edu- 
cation for Nova Scotia. This office he held for three 


years, and rendered valuable service to that province | 


at a time of special interest in the history of its 
schools and educational institutions. After resign- 
ing the office of superintendent, he devoted his 
energy first to the establishment of a normal 


school, and then to the regulation of the affairs of | 
the University of New Brunswick, as a member of | 
the commission appointed by Sir Edmund Head for | 


the purpose. 
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an institution which, situated in Montreal, the com- 
mercial capital of Canada, draws its students from all 
parts of the dominion. The University has prospered 
under his management beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of its friends and promoters. It has 
had to struggle for its existence and position against 
many disadvantages, and without that encourage- 
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ment from the Government which has been extended 
| so liberally to the sister institution of the upper 
province —the University of Toronto; and it is, 
indeed, no small matter that an institution like 
McGill College, identified as it has been with the 
Protestant faith, should have been so eminently 
_ successful in the heart of a Popish country. It is 
_true that in the city of Montreal the Protestants, 
_ who constitute now nearly one-third of the popula- 


| tion, have much more than their proportionate share 
of wealth and influence; but outside of the city the 
Protestant element is very feeble indeed, and if the 
University of McGill College had not been raised so 


In 1855 he was called to the position which he | high as to attract students from far beyond the limits 
still holds, that of Principal and Professor of 
Natural History in McGill & 


of the province in which it is situated, it must have 


ollege and University, remained a very small and very weak institution. 
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But it has triumphed over its financial difficulties 
and many other obstacles; it has gained the con- 
fidence and support of the entire Protestant com- 
munity; its graduates are found in the most im- 
portant positions in the country; and its halls are 
now annually filled with about three hundred stu- 
dents. And all this is in great measure due to the 
ability and energy which Principal Dawson has 
brought to bear on its management and development 
during the nineteen years of his incumbency. 

The raising of McGill College to its present posi- 
tion would have been work enough in itself for these 
years, but in addition to this Dr. Dawson has had 
under his care the Protestant Normal School. From 
his position there he has had a great deal to do with 
the moulding and controlling of the school system of 
the country—a work of very great difficulty and 
corresponding importance in a country where a 
religion prevails that is in its spirit and policy 
directly opposed to educational progress. After 
many years’ faithful work, he withdrew (in 1870) 
from this position, though he still continues to take 
a practical interest in the welfare of the Normal 
School, and in that of the common schools through- 
out the province. 

His special work in connection with the Univer- 
sity and the Normal School took up much of that time 
which would otherwise have been devoted to original 
investigations in his favourite science. Those who 
know him best are fully aware of the sacrifice that 
was involved in this; but it was a sacrifice to 
which duty called, and he did not shrink from it. 
If the geology of Canada has suffered on this 
account, Canada itself has had the benefit. Ifthe 
cause of science has had less of the Professor’s time and 
talents, the cause of Christianity has had more; and 
we are sure that the subject of our sketch does not at 
all regret the many hours that have been devoted to 
the less congenial, but at the time much more need- 
ful, work of laying the foundation of a good common 
education for the youth of a young and rapidly- 
growing country. 

Let it not be supposed that we undervalue tho 
important work which Dr. Dawson has been doing 
for science. There has scarcely a year passed in 
which he has not brought some secret to light that 
had been hidden in Nova Scotian and Canadian 
rocks. His investigations have been pursued under 
all the disadvantages which are found in a new 
country, without any public support or recognition 
whatever, and under the difficulties of distance from 
means of reference, and from the aid of specialists ; 
and yet their success and the value of their results 
have been fully acknowledged by men like Sir 
Roderick Murchison and Sir Charles Lyell. 

A review of his more important scientific labours 
will show us how much may be done even in the 
midst of adverse circumstances. As early as 1830 
Dr. Dawson began to make collections of the fossil 
plants of the Nova Scotia Coal-Formation. In 
1841 he contributed to the Wernerian Society of 
Edinburgh his first scientific paper, on the species of 
field-mice found in Nova Scotia. In 18438, after 
continuing the geological explorations in Eastern 
Nova Scotia, which were begun in company with 
Sir Charles Lyell in 1842, he communicated a paper 
on the rocks of that region to the Geological Society 
of London ; this was followed in 1844 by a paper on 
the newer Coal Formation, establishing the sub- 
divisions of the Carboniferous System in Nova Scotia. 
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In 1845, besides exploring and reporting on the iron 
mines of Londonderry, Nova Scotia (since extensively 
worked as the Acadia Iron Mines), he published a 
paper on the coal fossils of Nova Scotia. 

During the winter of 1846-7, while studying 
practical chemistry and kindred subjects in Edin- 
burgh, he contributed to the Royal Society of that 
city papers on the Formation of Gypsum, and on 
the Boulder Formation, and an article to Jameson’s 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, on the Renewal of 
Forests destroyed by Fire. The facts embodied in 
the last were subsequently employed by him in 
combating the exaggerated periods of time assigned 
to such changes by European geologists and auti- 
quaries. 

From 1847 to 1849 we find him, with the samo 
never-flagging zeal, pursuing his geological re- 
searches, and giving the valuable results to the 
world in frequent papers, written in an exceedingly 
lucid and happy style. The most important of these 
are :—(1) ‘“‘On the Triassic Red Sandstones of Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island,” in which the age 
and limits of these rocks were first established. (2) 
‘On the Colouring Matters of Red Sandstones,” 
stating a chemical theory of the formation of these 
rocks. (8) ‘‘On Erect Calamites found near 
Pictou,” establishing the habit of growth of these 

lants. (4) ‘‘On the Metamorphic Rocks of Nova 
cotia,” being the first attempt to separate theso 
into distinct formations, and to define their geolo- 
gical age. 

It was at this time that he issued his ‘‘ Handbook 
of the Geography and Natural History of Nova 
Scotia,” which has since gone through several 
editions. He also delivered courses of lectures on 
natural history and geology in the Pictou Academy, 
and in Dalhousie College, Halifax, and reported to 
the Nova Scotia Government on the coalfields of 
Southern Cape Breton. 

For the next few years his time was largely taken 
up with educational matters, such as organising a 
school system for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
editing a Journal of Education, publishing educa- 
tional reports, etc. He, however (in 1852), in 
company with Sir Charles Lyell, made a re-exaini- 
nation of the Joggins section, and visited the remark- 
able deposit of Albertile and Hillsborough, New 
Brunswick. This afforded fresh material for an 
ever-ready pen, and a paper soon appeared on thie 
Joggins section, giving, with Sir William Logan’s 
detailed sectional list of the beds, a more full ex- 
position than any previous one of the structure and 
mode of formation of a coal-field. The Albert Mine 
was also made the subject of a paper. In the further 
study of the Joggins section, microscopic exami- 
nations were made of coal from all its beds, as well 
as of coals from other sources, the results being pub- 
lished in papers on the ‘Structures in Coal,” and 
on the ‘‘ Mode of Accumulation of Coal.” 

It was during the visit to the Joggins, just re- 
ferred to, that the remains of Dendrerpeton Acadianun 
and Pupa vetusta were found. With the exception 
of Baphetes planiceps, which Dr. Dawson had dis- 
covered the year previous at Pictou, but not described, 
Dendrerpeton Acadianum was the first reptile found 
in the coal formation of America, while Pupa vetusta 
was the first known Palsozoic land-snail. These 
discoveries were followed by the finding and de- 
scribing of several other reptiles, and of the first 
Oarboniferous millipede (Xylobius sigillarie). About 
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this time, also, a second report on the Acadia Mines 
was p.epared, and an elaborate series of assays 
of coal made for the General Mining Association. 

In 1855 he published the first edition of his well- 
known work, entitled ‘‘ Acadian Geology,” the ma- 
terials for which he had been accumulating for 
years. THe also attended the meeting of the British 
Association in Glasgow. In 1856, though now 
trammelled by the arduous duties incumbent upon 
the Principal of a University, he still continued his 
geological work in his native province, and prepared 
a paper on the Silurian and Devonian Rocks. 
During the same summer, he visited Lake Superior, 
and wrote a paper and report on the copper regions 
of Mamainse and Georgian Bay. 

In the two following years he made a number of 
contributions to the ‘‘ Canadian Naturalist,” and the 
Journal of the Geological Society, and it was in 
1858 that he entered upon the study of the Post- 
pliocene deposits of Canada. In 1859 his “‘ Archaia,” 
or Studies of Creation in Genesis, appeared, a work 
showing not only a thorough knowledge of natural 
history, but also considerable familiarity with the 
Hebrew language. In days when science and Scrip- 
ture are too frequently looked upon as antagonistic, 
it is refreshing to now and then meet with a man 
striving to prove their harmony. 

In 1860 Dr. Dawson issued a supplementary 
chapter to his Acadian Geology. He also continued 
his work in fossil botany, and in the Post-pliocene, 
publishing several papers on these subjects, as well 
as desultory researches on such subjects as the 
“Flora of Mount Washington,” “Indian Antiqui- 
ties at Montreal,” ‘‘Marine Animals of the St. 
Lawrence,’’ ‘‘ Earthquakes in Canada,” ‘ Classifica- 
tion of Animals,” ete. ; most of these appearing in the 
‘Canadian Naturalist.” 

In 1863 he issued his ‘‘ Air Breathers of the Coal 
Formation,” a complete account of the fossil reptiles 
of Nova Scotia, and a most important addition to 
the paleontological literature of America. This 
publication was followed, in 1864, by a ‘“‘ Handbook 
of Scientific Agriculture,” for use in Canadian 
schools. It was in 1864, moreover, that Dr. Dawson 
made what may be considered as the most important 
of his scientific discoveries. Previous to this the 
rocks of Laurentian days were looked upon as devoid 
of animal remains, and called ‘‘Azoic;’? but how 
cheering was it to be told by the greatest Canadian 
authority, that the name “ Azoic’”’ must give place 
to ‘‘ Kozoic,” since life, even in that pristine time, 
had dawned upon the earth! Life, it is true, of a low 
order, but still high enough to indicato an omni- 
potent Creator. For some time Sir W. E. Logan 
had suspected that certain forms collected by 
some of the officers of the geological survey in the 
Laurentian limestones were organic, and in 1863 he 
exhibited them at the meeting of the American 
Association as probable fossils. In 1864, however, 
he submitted specimens to Dr. Dawson for micro- 
scopic examination, the result of which was the 
detection of structures peculiar to the group of 
animals known as Foraminifera. Great numbers of 
slices of Laurentian limestones were prepared and 
examined, and a description of the fossil, under the 
name of Eozoon Canadense, published. This descrip- 
tion was taken to London by Sir W. E. Logan, and 
communicated to the Geological Society. ‘Lhe spe- 
cimens were also submitted to Dr. Carpenter, of 
London, and to Professor T. Rupert Jones, the 
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leading British authorities on Foraminifera, both of 
whom concurred in Dr. Dawson’s determination. 
Dr. Carpenter, moreover, discovering additional 
structures. The amount of patient labour required 
in preparing and examining such specimens is 
beyond the conception of any but a microscopist ; 
but the labour did not end here, for much time was 
subsequently required to explain and defend these 
discoveries, 

In 1865 Dr. Dawson was present at the meeting 
of the British Association at Birmingham, and read 
papers on the ‘‘ Succession of Palzeozoic Floras,” and 
on the ‘‘ Post-pliocene of Canada.” Ie also spent 
a few weeks on the Continent, devoting himself to 
the study of glacier action. 

In 1868 the second edition of his *‘ Acadian 
Geology”? was issued. ‘This is a thorough ex- 
position of his labours in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward Island, embracing the 
classification of the rocks of these provinces, the 
discovery and description of several hundred fossil 
animals and plants, some of them of great interest 
and importance, much local economic geology, and 
the elucidation of many important points in general 
geology, as, for example :—the flora of the Carbon- 
iferous and Devonian periods, the conditions of 
accumulation of coal, the land animals of the Car- 
boniferous period, the conditions of the Glacial or 
Post-pliocene period, modern geological changes 
under the influence of ice, tides, forest fires, sub- 
sidence, etc., cycles in geological time. 

While in England, in 1870, Dr. Dawson lectured 
at the Royal Institution. He also read a paper on 
the ‘‘ Affinities of Coal Plants” before the Geological 
Society, and one on the ‘ Devonian Flora” before 
the Royal Society, the latter being the annual 
Bakerian lecture. The same year his ‘‘ Handbook of 
Canadian Zoology’ appeared, being followed in 
1871 by a ‘Report on the Silurian and Devonian 
Flora of Canada,” and a ‘ Report on the Geological 
Structure of Prince Edward Island.” The first of 
these reports contains 100 pages and twenty well- 
executed plates. No less than 120 species are de- 
scribed in it, this being the largest number of plants 
of this age included in any one work, and placing 
the older Paleozoic botany of Canada and the 
United States in advance of that of any other 
country. His studies of the Devonian plants were 
begun as early as 1858, and Gaspé, St. John’s, and 
Perry in Maine were twice visited in order to collect 
material to aid in t! eir pursuance. 

His ‘‘Notes on the Post-pliocene of Canada” 
were published in 1873 in the ‘‘Canadian Na- 
turalist.” From them we learn that the number 
of known species of Post-pliocene fossils has been 
raised from about thirty to over 200. We also find 
that Jr. Dawson is still what he has always been, a 
staunch opponent to the theory of general land 
glaciation. ‘The Story of the Earth and Man,” 
issued last year, was a re-publication of papers pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” in 1871 and 1872. 
A report, moreover, on the ‘Fossil Flora of the 
Lower Carboniferous Coal Measures of Canada” is 
in course of preparation. 

Dr. Dawson is a member of as many as ten of the 
learned societies of Britain and the United States. 

It now remains only to notice the influence which 
Dr. Dawson has exerted in the highest region of all. 
His devotion to science and to education has not at 
all interfered with that higher devotion to which all 
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else should be subservient. During all these years 
of patient labour he has been known to the commu- 
nity as a sincere and humble-minded Christian, ever 
ready to lend a helping hand to every enterprise 
which seemed likely to further the cause of truth 
and to promote the highest good of men. He is a 
member of the Canada Presbyterian Church ; but, 
though loyal to those convictions which unite him in 
special sympathy with the Presbyterians of Canada, 
he is thoroughly liberal and catholic in his senti- 
ments and practice. His large Bible-class, held every 
Sabbath afternoon during the winter months in the 
lecture-room of the church to which he belongs, is 
attended by people of all the different denominations 
of evangelical Christians in the city; and, while the 
subjects discussed in the class are very often of such 
a nature as to involve the consideration of some of 
the most advanced theories in different departments 
of scientific and philosophic research, the exercises 
are conducted in so clear and simple a manner that 
everything is made plain even to the uninitiated. One 
course, for example, related to the ‘‘ Zoology and 
Anthropology of the Bible,” a subject which was 
made thoroughly interesting to a large and some- 
what heterogeneous assemblage of Bible students. 

Dr. Dawson has always taken a deep interest 
in Sunday School work. For a time he was 
superintendent of the Sabbath School of the con- 
gregation of which he is a member; and he is 
still, as he has been for many years, President of the 
Canada Sunday School Union, which is doing a 
noble work in the planting and maintaining of 
Sunday Schools among the feeble little Pro- 
testant communities which are thinly scattered 
through the dense masses of Romanists in the 
Province of Quebec. He has also identified himself 
with the Montreal Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the oldest organisation of the kind in the 
New World, and is always ready, when occasion 
offers, to plead itscause. Tis voice is no less familiar 
and welcome on the platforms of other religious 
societies. 

The Dominion of Canada, bound as it is by 
ties so close and tender to the mother-land, cannot 
fail to be most powerfully influenced by the tide 
of materialism which is in these days advancing so 
threateningly upon the domain of English thought ; 
but so long as we have men like Principal Dawson, 
and others who might be named, as leaders of the 
higher thought of the-country, we may hope that 
those truths of the Unseen which are our dearest 
heritage, may continue to hold that place of pro- 
minence in our national convictions which is assigned 
them in the Word of God, and which shall in due 
time be secured for them in the Providence of God 
among all the nations of the earth. 


NEW GUINEA. 
IV. 
Shee following are the answers of the Chrischona 


missionaries to the remaining questions of the 
German Anthropological Society. 


21. Which are the indigenous fruits and animals in 
New Guinea; and which have been introduced by the 
missionaries among the Papuans ? 

We have already named the cocoanut-tree or ira, 
pisang plantains or dcef, the Malay papaya or asawa, 
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all of which, however, do not grow wild, but are 
cultivated by the natives. Tho cocoanut-tree is said 
to grow wild among the Papua Telantjang, and among 
others not far inland. A sort of mangga called 
awa, anda kind of small nangka called naknak, grow 
wild. The Malay fruit called kenart reappears under 
the name of ainken, also kufu or saindebefoor; the 
Malay bamboo is called nassain; they have also 
the breadfruit called oer, kawir, or kanir, citrons or 
anggra, lemons or aiffeer, a kind of sour apple or 
dfodi, nutmeg or sangkawa. 

Other fruits serve as food for the birds and 
animals. The sago-tree is at home in many parts 
of New Guinea—eg. in Arfoe, Doreh, and other 
parts of the island. Sweet lemons, pompelmoes, the 
tamarind, the coffee-tree, and a West Indian fruit- 
tree known in the archipelago by the Dutch name 
of zwursap, have been introduced and cultivated by 
the German missionaries of the St. Chrischona 
brotherhood. The coffee-trees, however, require 
several years’ growth. 

The species of animals in New Guinea are very 
fewin number. The wild boar is the largest animal 
on the island. ‘The Australian kangaroo, called 
podem, is also on New Guinea. A kind of leopard, 
the Malay hoesoe or koeskoes, is called krau in Papua ; 
the rat rowefraar beba, the mouse rowefraar. Cats 
and dogs are domesticated, and not being found 
wild, it would seem that they were introduced at a 
late period. 

The bovine species and sheep were introduced by 
the missionaries, and they thrive much and multiply 
speedily. They are always in the open air, and the 
cows seem fatter and stronger than in any other part 
of the archipelago. In proportion as the animals 
are scarce and few in species, the birds seem 
numerous and beautiful. But there is a comparative 
scarcity of singing birds: there is the ostrich in a 
small species; the bird of paradise is more common 
in New Guinea than in any other part of the world, 
and parrots and cockatoos are seen to abound in the 
greatest variety. The crown pigeon and mambroek 
are well represented, and several others, which 
are supposed to be as yet unknown to the orni- 
thologist. 

New Guinea is particularly rich in reptiles and 
insects. ‘The python is not unknown, and large and 
small snakes abound. On the island of Mefoor there 
is a small kind of black snake called seren, and also 
a white one, both of which are very mischievous. 
Snake is in Papuan 7hkak, different it will be observed 
from the constellation Mangguania though on 
seeing the skin of a large snake in the sea, a native 
called it mangguania. 

The sea, as indeed the whole of the archipelago, 
with its many-coloured reefs of corals, abounds with 
the greatest variety of fish, not excepting the shark 
and the whale, the latter of which is sometimes 
seen in these waters. That the turtles abound has 
been already named. 


22. Have the natives any sort of weaving, and of what 
kind is it ; how do they clothe themselves; what ts the 
difference in the dress of men and women; and at what 
age do boys and girls begin to wear clothing ? 

The Papuans know nothing of weaving, and the 
manner in which they manufacture their clothes has 
been already described. The substance is derived 
from the fibrous bark of a tree which is made soft 








and pliable through beating, and which in the 
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absence of woven materials serves the purpose very 
well. These slips of bark, called maar, are prepared 
three yards long; for men they have a breadth of 
about one foot, or one-and-a-half foot, for women 
they are two or three feet wide. 

This garment is fastened much as with the low 
caste Hindu, both with men and women, only the 
maar of the females is considerably broader, though 
the latter have frequently a piece of black cotton, 
asin use among the Chinese, or a common sarong, 
asin use among the Malays, called in Papuan sre. 
The Swandiwoer wear only a piece of bark of the 
pisang-tree, one-and-a-half yard long, which is 
fastened in front and at the back by a cord around 
the body ; this covering is termed zoe. 


23. Do they use tron, and of what sort is tt, and from 
what materials do they make their implements? What 
ae they, and how are they made ? 

We have seen before that working in iron is 
not altogether unknown to the Papuans. It is 
practised among the Mefoors, Dorehs, Mansinams, 
and the natives of the island of Soekker, who 
acquired the trade from the Moslems in the 
Moluccas. Before these Papuans are taught the 
mystery of working in iron they must take certain 
medicines, abstain, above all things, from eating 
pork, otherwise the iron will not yield to the work- 
ing of the smith, and, moreover, they will expose 
themselves to sickness, if not to death. The medi- 
cine, though it be generally only bad oil, is easily 
taken, but the not eating of swine’s flesh is far more 
serious, and if they can only get it, they are sure to 
break the rule. 

Those unacquainted with the secret of working the 
iron reccive their implements from trading ships 
which visit the coast, or from those who know the 
craft. The Pupua Telantjang are said to use sharp 
stones to cut wood and other objects. 

The Papuans are very expert in producing fire 
very easily. After preparing a kind of dry sponge 
or bung, they hold it upon a dry bamboo, and beat 
it with an iron plate till the sparks kindle the 
sponge. 


24. How do they treat cach other socially? What 
care 1s there bestowed upon their children, especially for 
their marriageable daughters, and what is their standard 
of morality among the married and the unmarried ? 

Their intercourse, as may be anticipated, is not 
always founded upon love and goodwill. ‘The man, 
as a rule, marries, not from affection but from 
custom, for what affection can there exist for a 
woman he has not even seen or spoken to for many 
years? nor can we be surprised if things do not 
always go well in such marriages. A second wife 
coming into the house is not likely to improve 
matters, and it generally ends in ono or the other of 
the wives being driven away. The general intercourse 
between the villages is not so bad on the whole, and 
it seldom comes to murder. 

Thefts, too, are rare, as they have very little to 
steal from each other, and if something is missed, it 
generally ends in a great noise. The drinking of 
the fermented bottle from the palm-tree occasionally 
leads to strife, but on the whole they are patient 
with one another, and willing to help each other out 
of trouble and difficulty. 

The Papuans do not like to be without children, 
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manifest considerablo love for their offspring, and 
great sorrow if they die. The whole care is left to 
the mother, and they are kept within doors whilst 
little children, yet as early as the fifth or sixth year 
they are taken to sea. Children are sometimes 
adopted, especially good-looking girls, in the hope 
of receiving the dowry on their marriage; and 
grandparents frequently take their orphan grand- 
children into the house for the same reason. 
Probably owing to the fact that betrothed people 
never see each other for years, there is less immo- 
rality in New Guinea than in many a Christian 
community. The expectant parents-in-law naturally 
watch jealously over the conduct of their futuro 
daughters-in-law; but should anything go wrong, 
the parents of the bride must pay a heavy fine to the 
injured bridegroom, and then the bond is considered 
to be severed, Whilst the husband may marry a second 
wife, as we have stated, the wife must take good 
heed lest she be suspected, and recourse be had to 
the ordeals which are in full force to test her 
fidelity. 


25. Have the people regular times for rising and gotng 
to bed, for eating and drinking? What ts their food, 
and how ts it prepared ? 

The Papuans rise with the sun and go to rest 
about eight p.m, if they have none of their frequent 
festivities, which are always at night, and commence, 
indeed, at the time when, as a rule, they would go 
to bed, continuing till sunrise the next morning. 
During their nightly feasts they have two meals, 
and, as a rule, they eat twico in the daytime, once 
between ten and twelve, and a second time in the 
evening after sunsct. 

The favourite food is sago, called barriam, which 
is prepared in two ways. The dish most relished is 
a kind of pap, boeboer in Malay, papeda in the 
Moluccas, and is only a little thicker than what is 
made at home. The Papuans themselves call it soe. 
Another way of preparing sago is by baking it hard 
in the shape of square cakes, called Aioem. Rice or 
Saas, barley or fausbu or fasiboe, a root called pokkem, 
beans or abru, and two kinds of sweet potato, oefen 
and farkia, are also eaten. Then there is a great 
variety of fish, ‘yen, and vegetables of various kinds. 
Only one of the two kinds of turtles, romun, is 
eatable; but the meat of the turtle which furnishes 
the best tortoise-shell is not eatable. The eggs of 
turtles are eaten, and also various kinds of shell-fish. 

Birds and pork are delicacies, and are not always to 
be got, but when got, they are, like all other eatables, 
cooked in pots filled with sea-water, as they have no 
salt. Fruits are mostly eaten raw, some few only 
being roasted. 


26. Are the people subdivided into tribes and families, 
and have they any distinguishing marks by which they are 
known ? 

We have seen before that the Papuans are thus 
divided, yet with all the divisions there is enough to 
show that they were originally one and the same 
stock. The colour and condition of the skin and of 
the hair, and the difference of tongues and usages, 
is easily explained, when we remember how very 
limited is their intercourse with each otber. 

The aront inland on the mountains are described 
as wild cannibals; their language is said to be similar 
to the Amberbakiers, who live on the mountains and 





yet they do not wish to have too many of them; they 


occupy a strip of land from the east to the west; 
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they are a wilder people, cultivating tobacco and 
rice, and subjected to much annoyance from the 
Mefoors. The missionaries proposed to the Dutch 
Government the establishment of a tobacco plantation 
among them. 

Still farther east are the Arfoers, inhabiting the 
mountains and the valleys; the mountain range 
from their territory runs south-east from the Great 
Bay towards the interior, Their language scems to 
differ ; and even of the Arfocrs themselves it must be 
stated that their tongue in the eastern part of their 
territory scems to diifer from that in the western 
portion. 

Farther south-east the mountaineers are reputed 
to be cannibals, but this is not yet fully established. 
Not all these reports can be believed. Many parts 
formerly thought to be inhabited by cannibals have 
proved to be the homes of the most gentle and docile 
people. 

‘The tribes which live from the Cape of Good Hope 
(in' New Guinea, of course) eastward to the Great 
Bay and the Bay itself are as follows:—Tirst the 
Karons who live on the mountains, as already 
described ; the Arfakkers also live on the mountains ; 
the sea-faring Mefoors occupy the villages of tho 
coast as far as Doreh; the island Manaswari, where 
they have the settlement of Mansinam, the island 
Mefoor, Beak, Amberpun, Kruidu, and part of Jobi. 

The Swandiwoers occupy the island Ron, Roswar, 
Jobanggar, Moor, part of Jobi, and the western 
portion of the large Gelvinks Bay, where they have 
different settlements—e.g. Wandessin, Wendeman, 
Janir, Umar, Tandia, and Desser. They are both sea- 
faring and cultivators of the soil. Farther east live 
the Aropens and Weropens. 

The Rones seem to be a mixture of Swandiwoers 
and Mefoors, but they are reckoned among the 
former. ‘The inhabitants of Moor, having no sago- 
trees, cultivate the soil. The language is much the 
same in the different islands. As the Mefoors are 
bad and the Swandiwoers worse still, it is not to be 
considered strange if there are constant feuds among 
them, which are generally accompanied with robbery 
and murder. 

Language and occupation seem to be the chief 
distinguishing marks of the people. The clothing, 
too, is different. Among the Mefoors the garment 
consists of the bark of a tree; among the Swan- 
diwoers it is made of the fibry leaves of the pisang- 
tree. 


27. Llas every tribe or Jamily tts own language or 
dialect, or is there but one tongue for the whole of New 
Guinea, and are there any Malay or Macassar elements 
in the Papuan tongue ? 

It may be proved eventually that the tongues 
spoken in New Guinea are all cognate languages, 
but there is no doubt that the diversity is great. It 
has been reckoned that from the Cape of Good Hope 
in New Guinea to the Great Bay no less than eight 
or ten different languages are spoken, at least so 
many marked dialects. 

The language the missionaries used is the Papuan 
of the Mefoors, and is being classod with the 
Poiynesian family. It differs both in syntax and 
etymology from the Malay. That it is not a very 
poor language may be seen from the fact that they 
have seven different words for to beat, showing what 
is beaten, with what it is beaten, ete. To beat some- 


body with the hand is basar or basarpoem ; to beat 
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somebody with the fist is koek ; to beat some ono with 
a cane, not very hard, oos; to beat somebody very 
hard with a cane, preer; to beat somebody with a 
piece of wood, which is held with both hands, raab ; 
to beat the native drum, poem; to beat iron, hem. 

A list of words spoken in the island of Ambon 
shows that there is some analogy between the 
languages. Jyan in Ambonese is fish, in Papuan 
iyen; water there is wai, here in New Guinea weer ; 
silver is there called selakka, but here serak. 

There is one strange peculiarity in Papuan, that the 
language has no form to express the passive mood. 
Also they have no word for can, to be able, and must, 
two words which seem to us indispensably necessary, 
Perhaps it is significant of their indolence, that they 
never must do a thing which they do not like to do. 

That there is some connection between the Papuan 
and the Macassar language may be seen from the 
following cases, in which some letters are used alike 
in Papuan and Macasserish before pronouns or after 
them. J/naf in Papuan is to hear, and tnnaf, he 
hears. In the Macassar language, battoe, to come, 
and battoei, he comes. The ¢ is also used alike in 
other ways. The Papuan has the personal pronoun 
noe, you, in common with the Macassar tongue, 
only with this difference, that the Papuan uses it 
only for the second person plural, whilst the 
Macassar uses it for singular and plural. As tho 
Papuans are not yet converted to Islam, no Arab or 
Malay words have as yet been introduced. hero 
are, therefore, no expressions yet for God, angel, 
salvation, ete.; and as both tongues are equally 
fluent, those terms may be introduced from the 
Malay without difficulty. 


28. Have the Papuans any sort of writing, or do they 
express their ideas by signs of some kind or another ? 

The Papuans have a word which signifies to read, 
wasja, and another for to write, faas. But tho first 
may have been introduced from Tidore, if it be not 
derived from the Malay bata, the labial b being 
exchanged for the labial w, and the palatal tj may 
have to do with the palatal sj, batja, wasja. Tho 
word faas is also used for painting. 

In order to fix a day for the discussion of some 
subject, and to remember an appointment, the 
Papuans make just so many knots in a cord as days 
have been fixed; and till the day comes they cut off 
one knot every morning, and so are punctual to their 
engagement. Witha view to remember exactly how 
many gifts the parents of the betrothed youth have 
given to the parents of the bride, they put for every 
gift a small piece of wood, and these pieces are counted 
up at the wedding day. 


Here the Chrischona manuscript ends. It will be 
observed that many of the answers relate only to the 
parts of New Guinea most frequently visited, and not 
to the south and east, where the work of explora- 
tion has but recently begun; but they embody many 
facts of great geographical interest, and form a real 
addition to our knowledge. 
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‘Much as you do,” replied the rook, ‘‘only I 
think you don’t make yours quite deep enough.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir,” said the crow. 

‘‘How do you build your nest, sir?’’ asked the 
crow of the raven. 

“In your fashion, but larger; yours was too 
small. Make the nest at least two sizes larger.” 

‘Thank you sir,” said the crow. 

‘Mag, how do you build your nest ?’’ he asked of 
the magpie. 

“Oh, any how!” said Mag. ‘I just pack the 
sticks together, much as you do, only I make a cover 
to it. You should make a cover.” 

“Yes, Mag, I should,” said the crow. 

“ How do you build your nest, Jack?” the crow 
asked of the jackdaw. 

“Oh, I use sticks, as you do, but I like a nice soft 
lining, and I choose a snug chink to buildin. Take 
my advice, friend; if you want to be quiet and safe 
from weasels and other enemies, settle in the old 
tower, or in yonder stone quarry.” 

“Thank you Jack, I certainly will,” said the crow. 

So the rook, and the raven, and the magpie, and 
the jackdaw, all gave the crow credit for being 
humble-minded and willing to learn, and felt much 
interest in her work, and went in a body to see the 
new nest, each expecting to find improvement after 
his own suggestion; when, lo! they found it to be 
in size, in form, in lining, and in position, precisely 
like the old one. 

‘“‘Ah!” cried the raven to the rest, “I’m not 
surprised; I never knew advice valued that cost 
nothing !” 

A DEAD HAWK AND A LIVING ONE. 

“What a commotion you are making!” said a 
sparrow to a flock of small birds, chattering and 
twittering round the body of a hawk that lay stiff 
and cold on the ground. 

‘“‘He’s dead, he’s dead!” they cried; ‘‘we are 
safer from him now ; he will never frighten us again.” 

“Frighten us,” cried the sparrow, hopping up to 
the dead enemy and giving him a contemptuous 
little peck. ‘Speak for yourselves, my friends; as 
for me I never saw so much to be frightened about in 
the fellow. After all, as you may see, he is but a 
bird; he has wings and a head and legs and claws, 
and so have we. A close view shows one the 
absurdity of needless alarm ; for my part, I intend in 
future to show to the whole tribe— Why where are 
you all going?” he exclaimed, stopping in his 
harangue, as the small birds suddenly took wing. 

“ Off, as fast as we can,” they cried ; ‘‘the hawk’s 
mate is hovering above, and as we haven’t received 
your new light we prefer getting out of her way. 
You can stay and tell her your mind.” 

‘““Hawk’s mate? You don’t say so!’ screamed 
the sparrow. ‘Here; let me pass, pray!” and he 
brushed through the throng, and never rested till he 
had gained his hiding-place. 

INEXPENSIVE CHARITY. 

“Ah, Ned! what a wicked world this is, and what 
monsters men are!” said Moolly, the cow, to the 
donkey. 

Ned pricked up his ears and looked for an ex- 
planation. ‘Ah, my friend! Can you believe it? 
Instead of feeding innocently on grass and thistles 
as you and I do, they kill creatures like us and eat 
our flesh. I saw the butcher with his cart full of 
what the monsters call meat, going the round of the 
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grazing ?”’ she demanded, angrily, as the donkey re- 
sumed his bite at a thistle. 

“Well,” said Ned, “it’s very cruel—very, and I’m 
sorry people do it; but, as you justly observe, it 7s a 
wicked world, and I suppose people have got into the 
way of doing it and can’t get out of it. Man is but 
imperfect, and it’s hard to break through old habits.” 

His air was so philosophical it greatly provoked 
Moolly. ‘Vl tell you what, Ned; you are mighty 
wise and charitable, but when the knife comes to 
your throat, you'll have another mind.” 

‘‘ Ah—but you see—they don’t eat donkeys !” replied 
Ned. 

SUCH IS NATURE. 

‘‘ What insufferably pert young things those are, 
and looking so pleased, too, with themselves,” cried 
the yellow leaves that trembled with jealousy as the 
breeze rustled over them. 

‘Oh, the spiteful creatures!” exclaimed the 
glossy green leaves, indignantly ; ‘‘do but hear them, 
good breeze.” 

‘* Never heed them, my dears,” replied the breeze, 
‘it’s all in the way of nature. No doubt they were 
looked on with envy by the yellow leaves that fell 
when they came, and, unless you learn better from 
this lesson, when you fade you will be angry with 
the young that flourish during your fall.” 

WE NEVER KNOW THE VALUE OF A BLESSING TILL 

WE'VE LOST 11. 

‘‘ Feed the mare and rub her down well, and then 
turn her out; the grass is fresh now, and a run in 
it will do her good,” said the master to the groom. 

‘*You’ve a famous master, ma’am, and a delight- 
ful lot in life,” said the gipsy’s horse, whose ribs 
were starting from the skin, and whose legs trembled 
under his load of pottery. ‘I couldn’t help listening 
with pleasure when he patted your neck and spoke 
so kindly, and ordered such care to be taken of you.” 

‘‘Oh, yes, he’s a good master, and he is very fond 
of me; I know I suit him, you see,” answered the 
mare, with a cold carelessness that rather shocked 
the old horse, who was still more scandalised when 
she went on to remark that it was a very humdrum 
life ; she was never allowed to join the hunt, nor see 
anything like pleasure. ‘‘ When our drive (as quiet 
as possible) is over, we have done for the day, and 
there’s nothing left for one but mumping it.” 

The horse did not presume to reply, but he thought 
to himself that a brief interval of such a ‘“‘ humdrum 
life’? would be an unspeakable boon to him. 

Not long after, standing in the market-place with 
his usual load, he saw his old acquaintance harnessed 
to a hack-carriage; the driver was in the public- 
house, and had left her, without shelter or covering, 
to a pitiless east wind. 

‘Really, ma’am, is it you? I declare I shouldn’t 
have known you for the same, if I hadn’t taken such 
a long stare at you. Pray, howare you? Have you— 
ahem! how is the good old gentleman? ”’ he cried, 
hardly liking to put the question, ‘‘ Have you not 
changed hands?” though he felt sure it must be so. 

‘‘My dear master, my good master, the best of 
masters—is dead!” said the mare, hanging down 
her head, and shivering with grief as well as cold. 

‘Oh, then, I see you are—but excuseme. Well, 
I am very sorry, as you seem to feel it so; but you 
must remember you wanted to see life, and have a 
little more variety. I dare say you get as much as 
you could desire in that way now, and have very 
little time left for mumping.” 
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‘Oh, don’t! pray don’t remind me of my stupid 
blindness to my privilege in having such a master. 
I am well paid for it now; there is not a day—no, 
nor an hour in the day, when I am not made to feel 
it. Never was anything truer than this—‘ We don’t 
know the value of a blessing till we’ve lost it!’” 


WIIAT ARE YOU WORKING FoR? 

‘How busy you are this lovely morning,” said the 
butterfly to the spider. 

‘“‘T am spinning, merely spinning,”’ said the spider, 
demurely. 

‘‘How good the spider is. She is just like you, 
always at work. I found her at home, just now, on 
the rose bush, hard at her spinning,” cried the 
butterfly to a sage old bee that was gathering honey 
with all his might. 

‘*Like me/’’ exclaimed the bee. ‘‘ No, friend, no; 
I am never idle; I love industry and practise it; so 
far you may compare me to the spider, but there we 
part. My labour is spent in preparing sweet food 
for others ; hers is devoted to spinning snares where- 
with she catches the unwary for her own devouring. 
Work and workers are to be judged, not by the skill 
and pains taken, but by the end proposed. My mis- 
sion is one of love and life; hers is malignant, and 
has death for its object.” 


CONTENT TO SHINE BY A REFLECTED LIGHT. 

‘What a lazy fellow you are, Tom,” said the rat- 
trap to the old cat, who lay dozing before the fire. 
‘*Here am I at work day after day and night after 
night, and I’ve caught rats without end. Cook says 
that now I’ve cleared the granary she must have me 
in the ] irder, for the mice take no more notice of you 
than if you were stuffed, like Toby, and they know it. 
Really, I should be ashamed of such a character!” 

Tom got on his legs, arched his back very high, 
stuck out his tail, and gave a tremendous yawn. 
‘* What are you talking about ?”’ he asked at last. 

The rat-trap began his oration over again. 

‘Shut up,” said Tom; “it’s quite offensive to hear 
the fuss people make about their own doings. You 
talk of character, indeed! Why, for one rat you 
catch my poor mother would have caught a score! 
Poor mother! she was something to be proud of; 
the very smell of her cleared a house of mice ; I only 
wish I were like her; but there, it’s a comfort to 
think of the honour of belonging to her.” So 
saying he went under the dresser, out of the way of 
the trap, and curled himself up for another doze. 


NOVELTY ’S THE POINT, OR A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. 

‘« What are you all staring at?’ asked Rock, the 
shepherd’s dog, as he noticed the cows walking one 
after another up to a corner of the field, where they 
stood with their faces fixed in the same direction. 

‘‘ At the new gate,” said the white cow. 

“Why, it’s exactly like the old one,” said Rock. 

‘‘Exactly,” replied the white cow, and stared on. 

“‘ And leads into the same lane,” said Rock. 

‘‘The same lane,’? answered the white cow, still 
staring. 

‘‘Then why in the world do you stare at it?” 
asked Rock. 

«It’s new!” said the white cow, and never turned 
her head aside. 

“What incomparable dolts!” exclaimed Rock ; 
"if the old gate had remained standing, they would 
never have given it a look, but this that is not a 
whit better, and leads the same way, just because it 
is now, takes the eyes of the whole field!”’ 
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CrossIné THE ATLANTIC.—The shortest Transatlantic voyage 
on record from Queenstown to Sandy Hook is that of the White 
Star steamer Germanic, Captain Kennedy, which, on a recent 
voyage out, occupied but 7 days, 23 hours, and 7 minutes of actual 
time. She left Queenstown and passed Roches’ Point at 11.35 
a.m. on July 30, and arrived at Sandy Hook 6.20 a.m. on 
August 7. The days’ runs on the voyage varied from 348 to 
373 miles, the aggregate distance sailed being 2,800 miles. The 
weather was generally moderate, but on August 3rd head winds 
were encountered, and the engines were — for 29 minutes, 
this being the day of least progress, 348 miles. Fogs also were 
encountered on the day before arrival at Sandy Hook. This 
passage is shorter by only 10 minutes than the previously 
recorded shortest passage, that of the White Star steamer 
Adriatic, in May, 1872, which steamed from Queenstown to 
Sandy Hook in 7 days, 23 hours, 17 minutes of actual time. 
The previously reported shortest voyage this season was made 
in July by the Inman steamer City of Richmond, in 8 days and 
12 minutes, or 65 minutes longer than the Germanic. 


SERVANTS IN THE OLDEN Time.—What would servants in 
the present day say to such a code of rules and regulations as 
was adopted 300 years ago in the household of Sir J. Harrington, 
the translator of Ariosto? A servant absent from prayers to be 
fined 2d. ; for uttering an oath, 1d. ; and the same sum for 
leaving a door open ; a fine of 2d. from Lady-day to Michaelmas, 
for all who are in bed after seven or out after nine ; a fine of 1d. 
for any beds unmade, fire unlit, or candle-box uncleaned after 
eight ; a fine of 4d. for every man detected teaching the children 
bad words ; a fine of 1d. for any man waiting without a trencher, 
or who is absent at a meal; for any one breaking any of the 
butler’s glass, 12d. ; a fine of 2d. for any one who has not laid 
the table for dinner by half-past ten, or the supper by six ; a fine 
of 4d. for any one absent a day without leave ; for any man 
striking another, a fine of 1d. ; for any follower visiting the cook, 
1d. ; a fine of 1d. for any man appearing in a foul shirt, broken 
hose, untied shoes, or torn doublet; a fine of 1d. for any 
stranger’s room left for four hours after he be dressed ; a fine of 
1d. if the hall be not cleaned by eight in winter, and seven in 
summer ; the porter to be fined 1d. if the court gate be not shut 
during meals ; a fine of 3d. if the stairs be not cleansed every 
Friday after dinner. All these fines were deducted by the 
steward at the quarterly payment of the men’s wages.—City 
Press. 


ConrNELL UNIVERSITY.—We gave some account (see ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour,” 1869, p. 647) of the Cornell University when first opened 
as a new experiment in teaching, in which the opportunities of 
manual labour were combined with college exercises. Further 
innovations have since been introduced. For some time — 


| opposition was manifested on the part both of the professors an 


students to the admission of women to the classes and to exami- 
nation for degrees. President White himself was at first doubt- 
ful as to the propriety of this step. He therefore visited the 
several colleges throughout the United States where young men 
and young women are educated together, and held consultations 
with the heads of these institutions, the result being that he 
resolved to make the experiment of admission. Perhaps his 
decision was influenced in no slight degree by the offer of a 
wealthy citizen of Brooklyn to build a girls’ college at Ithaca. 
This new college has been erected at a cost of £60,000. It 
consists of a main building 200ft. long, and two wings 140ft. 
each. It is intended to contain 200 students, every suite 
of two rooms—a sitting and a sleeping-room—being occupied 
by two girls, But, although the two girls sleep in the sane 
room, each is allowed a separate bed. In addition, there are 
public rooms, where the girls can mect together and receive 
their friends, and reading and dining rooms, as well 4s 
rooms for the meeting of literary societies. The build 
ings are heated by steam, lighted by gas, provided with water, 
and all modern conveniences, among them being a bath on each 
floor. There are also a gymnasium, a sheltered corridor fot 
taking exercise in wet weather, and an infirmary for the sick. 
The college is situate on the estate of the university, and the 
only condition attached to the deed of gift is ‘‘that the Cornell 
University shall provide and for ever maintain facilities for the 
education of women as broadly as for the education of men. 

The academic year consists of forty weeks, divided into three 
terms, and the fees for paying students amount to 20 dollars 
a term, or nearly £12 year. In addition, there is the rent for 
rooms and the cost of living. Altogether, it is estimated that 





the charges of every kind will amoxnt to about £70 a year. 
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